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V.— NEGATIVE FUTURES IN THE GREEK NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

It has long been the common doctrine of New Testament 
grammarians and commentators that the double negative oh ^> 
which is used with the aorist subjunctive, and more rarely with 
the future indicative, in denials referring to the future, is an 
emphatic negative. It is the purpose of this paper to show that 
the facts of New Testament and Septuagint usage prove that oh 
pi) was not regarded by Hellenistic writers as an emphatic nega- 
tive, but that, on the contrary, the aorist subjunctive with oh pi) 
was the more common way of expressing a negative future. In 
modern Greek all futures are expressed by the subjunctive, the 
word da, abbreviated for deXei tva, being placed before it, to show 
that the future is intended. In Hellenistic times the change to 
the use of the subjunctive for the future had so far advanced that 
in the majority of cases where the prediction was negative the 
subjunctive was used, the peculiar double negative, whatever its 
origin, having come to indicate the tense-force intended, not the 
quality of the negation. 

It is not our purpose to discuss now the origin of the remark- 
able combination oh pi), or the question how far it is really emphatic 
in classic usage. Our contention is only that, however it origin- 
ated and however it may have been previously used, it was not 
emphatic to Hellenistic writers. 

There are two ways in which a negative future may be expressed : 
a negative word may be affirmed, as, "No man shall set on thee 
to harm thee," or the verb may be denied, as, " He shall not lose 
his reward." Of course, we have in mind in this paper only this 
latter kind of negative futures. These may be subdivided again 
into Prohibitions and Predictions. The prohibitions are expressed 
in the New Testament by o£ with the future indicative; for 
example, "Thou shalt not kill" (Mat. v. 21). 

Negative predictions in the New Testament are expressed either 
by oh with the future indicative or by oh pi) with the aorist subjunc- 
tive, or rarely with the future indicative. A pretty careful exam- 
ination shows that ob with the future indicative occurs about 
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eighty times, while ov ^ occurs about ninety times, in eighty of 
which cases Westcott and Hort give with it the aorist subjunctive. 
Westcott and Hort give in ten instances the future indicative 
with ov uli, but on account of the variations of the manuscripts, 
and the indecisiveness of the spelling even if there were no 
variations, only one of these is certain, Mat. xvi. 22, "This shall 
never be unto thee." It seems most likely that when the future 
indicative was used with ov p{), as often in the Septuagint, it was 
from a confusion of the two original idioms, and that no different 
meaning was intended. Our question is simply whether in the 
ninety-odd cases with ov \a\ the negation is emphatic, and in the 
eighty cases with oi> unemphatic. The fact that the common 
doctrine requires the recognition of special emphasis in the 
majority of the instances raises a doubt at the outset. 

Let us see now how oi fif) has been treated in our English 
versions. Out of ninety-three cases in which oi \u\ stood in the 
Textus Receptus, the Authorized Version rendered as emphatic 
only the following seventeen : 

Mat. v. 18. one jot or one tittle shall in no wise 
20. ye shall in no case enter into. 
26. Thou shalt by no means come out. 
x. 42. he shall in no wise lose his reward. 
xxiv. 21. no, nor ever shall be. 
Mk. xiv. 31. I will not deny thee in any wise. 
Luke x. 19. nothing shall by any means hurt you. 

xviii. 17. shall in no wise enter therein. 
John vi. 37. I will in no wise cast out. 
Acts xiii. 41. which ye shall in no wise believe. 
Rev. xviii. 14. thou shalt find them no more at all 

21. and shall be found no more at all. 

22. shall be heard no more at all in thee (bis) 

23. shall shine no more at all in thee 
23. shall be heard no more at all in thee 

xxi. 25. shall not be shut at all by day. 

27. there shall in no wise enter into it. 

It is evident that the selection of these seventeen cases for 
emphasis, and the omission of emphasis in the other seventy-six 
cases, was a matter of pure accident, since no one would contend 
for a moment that these denials are in themselves more vehement 
than many of the others. 

The authors of the Revised Version added emphasis to the 
translation of ov m in twenty-two additional cases : 
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Mat. xiii. 14. shall in no wise understand, 
shall in no wise perceive. 
xvi. 22. this shall never be unto thee 

28. which shall in no wise taste of death, 
xviii. 3. shall in no wise enter into the kingdom. 
Mk. ix. 1. shall in no wise taste of death. 

41. shall in no wise lose his reward. 
x. 15. shall in no wise enter therein, 
xiii. 19. and never shall be 
xvi. 18. it shall in no wise hurt them. 
Luke ix. 27. which shall in no wise taste of death. 

xii. 59. Thou shalt by no means come out thence. 
John iv. 48. ye will in no wise believe. 
Acts xxviii. 26. shall in no wise understand 

shall in no wise perceive 
1 Thes. iv. 15. shall in no wise precede them that are fallen 

v. 3. they shall in no wise escape. 
Heb. xiii. 5. I will in no wise fail thee 

neither will I in any wise forsake thee. 
Rev. iii. 5. I will in no wise blot his name, 
xviii. 7. shall in no wise see mourning. 

22. shall be found any more at all in thee. 

In two instances the Revisers have weakened what was emphatic 
in the Authorized Version : 

Mk. xiv. 31. But he spake exceeding vehemently, If I must die with thee, I 

will not deny thee. (A. V.: I will not deny thee in any wise.) 
John vi. 35. he that cometh to me shall not hunger (A.V.: shall never hunger). 

These changes were not made on account of any change of 
reading in the Greek text. The first may have come from the 
feeling that the briefer rendering would be more forceful. In 
Rev. ix. 6 a change of reading has introduced o!> pt) into the text, 
and the Revisers have rendered it emphatically, " shall in no wise 
find it." 

We have therefore in the Revised Version thirty-eight cases in 
which ah ittj is rendered emphatically and about fifty-three in which 
it is not. We say 'about,' because there are differences of read- 
ings and we may have overlooked a few cases. About forty-two 
per cent, of the cases are now rendered as emphatic, and fifty- 
eight per cent, are not so rendered. But the division seems again 
to have been made by accident, as will appear from the following 
list of the cases which still stand unemphasized in the Revised 
Version : 

Mat. x. 23. Ye shall not have gone through, 
xv. 6. he shall not honor his father. 
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Mat. xxiii. 3g. Ye shall not see me henceforth. 

xxiv. 2. There shall not be left here one stone. 

34. This generation shall not pass away. 

35. my words shall not pass away. 
xxvi. 29. I will not drink henceforth. 

Mark xiii. 2. there shall not be left here one stone upon another which shall 
not be thrown down. 

30. This generation shall not pass away, 
xiv. 25. I will no more drink. 

31. I will not deny thee. 
Luke i. 15. shall drink no wine. 

vi. 37. ye shall not be judged 

ye shall not be condemned, 
viii. 17. that shall not be known, 
xiii. 35. Ye shall not see me. 
xviii. 7. And shall not God avenge. 

30. who shall not receive manifold more, 
xxi. 18. And not a hair of your head shall perish. 

32. This generation shall not pass. 

33. my words shall not pass away. 
xxii. 16. I will not eat it 

18. I will not drink from henceforth. 

67. ye will not believe. 

68. ye will not answer. 
John iv. 14. shall never thirst. 

vi. 35. he that cometh to me shall not hunger, and he that believeth on 

me shall never thirst. 
viii. 12. shall not walk in the darkness. 

51. shall never see death 

52. he shall never taste of death. 

x. 5. And a stranger will they not follow. 

28. and they shall never perish. 
xi. 26. whosoever liveth and believeth on me shall never die. 

56. That he will not come to the feast? 
xiii. 8. Thou shalt never wash my feet. 

38. The cock shall not crow 
xx. 25. I will not believe. 
Rom. iv. 8. to whom the Lord will not reckon sin. 
1 Cor. viii. 13. I will eat no flesh for evermore. 
Gal. iv. 30. shall not inherit with the son of the freewoman. 

v. 16. ye shall not fulfil the lust. 
Heb. viii. 11. And they shall not teach. 

12. their sins will I remember no more. 
x. 17. their iniquities will I remember no more. 

1 Pet. ii. 6. shall not be put to shame. 

2 Pet. i. 10. ye shall never stumble. 

Rev. ii. 11. shall not be hurt of the second death, 
iii. 3. thou shalt not know what hour. 
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Rev. iii. 12. he shall go out thence no more. 

vii. 16. neither shall the sun strike upon them, 
xv. 4. Who shall not fear, O Lord. 

There is nothing to indicate that the line of division between 
the cases in which oi m is translated emphatically in the Revised 
Version and those in which it is not translated emphatically is 
other than an accidental one. What but inadvertence can have 
been the reason that Peter's vehement protestation, "I will not 
deny thee" (Mat. xiv. 31), and Thomas's obstinate refusal, "I will 
not believe" (John xx. 25), and similar passages were left unem- 
phatic by men who rendered "I will in no wise fail thee" (Heb. 
xiii. 5) and "ye will in no wise believe" (John iv. 48)? Some- 
times the Revisers seem to have seen the oi fit], and then to have 
emphasized the negation, and sometimes they seem to have over- 
looked it. It is curious that the quotation from the Septuagint in 
Mat. xiii. 14 and Acts xxviii. 26 has been made emphatic, so that 
we now read "shall in no wise understand" and "shall in no wise 
perceive," instead of "shall not understand" and "shall not per- 
ceive," while the very same idiom in quotations from the Septua- 
gint is left "shall not inherit" in Gal. iv. 30, "they shall not 
teach" in Heb. viii. 11, and "shall not be put to shame" in 1 Pet. 
ii. 6. 

It is next in order to inquire whether those negative predictions 
which are expressed by the future indicative with oi are less 
emphatic in their meaning than those which are expressed by the 
aorist subjunctive with oi ^. Twenty of these taken at random 
will serve as specimens : — 

Mat. x. 29. not one of them shall fall on the ground without your Father, 
xii. 19. He shall not strive nor cry aloud : 

20. A bruised reed shall he not break, And smoking flax shall he not 
quench 

31. but the blasphemy against the Spirit shall not be forgiven 

32. it shall not be forgiven him. 

39. there shall no sign be given to it. 

xvi. 18. the gates of Hades shall not prevail against it. 
Mark iii. 25. that house will not be able to stand. 

xiii. 24. the moon shall not give her light. 
31. my words shall not pass away. 
Luke x. 42. which shall not be taken from her 

xvi. 31. neither will they be persuaded if one rise from the dead. 

xix. 44. shall not leave in thee one stone upon another, 
John vii. 34. Ye shall seek me, and shall not find me. 

xix. 36. A bone of him shall not be broken. 
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Rom. iii. 20. by the works of the law shall no flesh be justified. 

ix. 33. shall not be put to shame. 
Heb. i. 12. And thy years shall not fail. 
Rev. xxii. 3. And there shall be no curse any more. 
5. And there shall be night no more. 

Are these passages, in their spirit and purpose, less emphatic 
than those with oi ^ ? Let this list be read over to some intelli- 
gent person familiar only with the English version, and then let 
the list of passages in which oi /«} has not been emphatically- 
translated be read to him, and let it be seen whether such a 
person can guess which list of passages has the stronger nega- 
tives in the Greek. Our point is that if one should approach the 
New Testament with the notion that simple oi is an emphatic 
negative, he would find in usage as much to support that gratu- 
itous theory as he can find to support the doctrine that oi w is 
emphatic. 

Even the most hasty reading of the Septuagint is sufficient to 
convince any one that the authors of that version regarded oi \m 
with the subjunctive or future indicative as the natural translation 
of any Hebrew negative future without regard to its character for 
emphasis. The Hebrew imperfect with to, which is not an 
emphatic negative, is freely so rendered. Often in the same 
connection and even in the same verse where two or more 
Hebrew imperfects stand, each with }6, the Septuagint changes 
from oi with the future to oi ^ with the subjunctive, obviously in 
unconsciousness, or merely for variety. For example, we read 
in Isaiah ii. 4, " nation shall not lift up (oi X^erat) sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn (oi py uddao-iv) war any more." 
Isaiah v. 27 is an instructive example, "They shall not hunger (ofr 
with fut. ind.) nor grow weary (oi with fut. ind.) nor slumber (oi 
with fut. ind.) nor sleep (oi with fut. ind.), neither shall they loose 
(oi jx!j with fut. ind.) the girdle of their loins, nor shall the latchets 
of their shoes be broken (oi ^ with aor. subj.)." The negative 
in the Hebrew is simple ah every time. In the two cases just 
given oi fit) comes last and might therefore be thought to be 
climacteric; but it is liable to come first, as in Isa. vii. 7, "It shall 
not stand (oi \a\ with aor. subj.), neither shall it come to pass (oi 
with fut. ind.)." In commenting upon Paul's quotation in Rom. 
iv. 8 from Psalm xxxii. 2, " Blessed is the man to whom the Lord 
will not reckon sin," Dr. Shedd says: "The double negative is 
noticeable : the fact that there is certainly no imputation of sin 
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must first be established, before there can be felicitation." But 
there is no double negative in the original Hebrew, and it does 
not seem likely that the Septuagint meant to put into that verse 
more negation than the Psalmist had put into it, or that St. Paul 
meant to attribute to David more negation than he actually used. 

To sum up the argument: We do not regard oi py as an 
emphatic negative in the New Testament — 

1. Because it is freely used in the Septuagint to render unem- 
phatic vb in the original Hebrew. 

2. Because in the Septuagint oi /uf with the aorist subjunctive, 
or future indicative, is mingled in the same sentences with oi and 
the future indicative without discernible distinction. 

3. Because the majority of negative predictions in the New 
Testament have oi /tq, which is inexplicable if it is emphatic. 

4. Because the negative predictions in which oi pq occurs would 
not, on other grounds, be regarded as more emphatic than those 
which have simple oi. 

5. Because oi ^17 is not used in the New Testament in future 
prohibitions (except, possibly, in one or two doubtful cases), 
although in these an emphatic negative would be peculiarly 
appropriate. 

6. Because oi ^17 is used in relative clauses, and questions which 
amount to positive assertions, connections in which an emphatic 
negative is wholly out of place; for example, "there shall not be 
left here one stone upon another, which shall not (oi fuj) be thrown 
down" (Mark xiii. 2); and "shall I not (oi pfj) drink it?" (John 
viii. 11). 

7. Because the makers of our English versions, although holding 
to the doctrine that oi piy is an emphatic negative, have not seen 
fit to apply that doctrine in the majority of the instances, and we 
fail to discover any principle by which they were guided. 

The foregoing considerations are sufficient, in our judgment, to 
decide the matter inductively for the New Testament. If, how- 
ever, any one remains unconvinced, we should like to ask him one 
question: Would you approve of inserting the phrase 'in no 
wise,' or an equivalent phrase, fifty-three more times in the Revised 
Version ? and if not, why not ? 

W. G. Ballantine. 
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Note by the Editor. 

Professor Ballantine is right in saying that ov /117 is commonly- 
set down as an emphatic or strong negative. True, Blass varies 
the phraseology somewhat and says that ov \n\ is "die bestimm- 
teste Form der verneinenden Aussage liber Zukiinftiges." But 
no great chasm divides 'emphatic' from 'decided.' The tone of 
personal interest which I have claimed for ^ ol in certain combi- 
nations (A. J. P. VII 170) is recognized for ov m by Ewald 
(320 a), cited in my Justin Martyr, Apol. I 38, 9. Ewald says ; 
" Nur selten ist ?K bei blossen Aussagesatzen, driickt dann aber 
doch stets eine innigere Theilnahme wie ov /»>}." 'Innigere Theil- 
nahme' is perhaps better than 'emphatic' or 'strong,' but of the 
passages cited by Ewald, in only one (Ps. 34, 6) is ?N rendered in 
the LXX by ov ny. Professor Ballantine's demonstration that the 
'emphasis,' 'strength,' 'interest,' whatever we may call it, is not 
very palpable in the N. T. is in accordance with the blunting of a 
great number of pointed idioms in the transfer from classic 
Greek. Nothing is more natural than exaggeration and emphasis 
in the use of an adopted language (see J. M., Apol. I 16, 6). Of 
this there are many instances in Hellenistic Greek, not merely in 
the vocabulary, but also in grammatical construction. Instead of 
saying with ov, the Hellenist swears with /uj (cf. A. J. P. I 50). 
Instead of using the quieter present imperative, he is prone to 
employ out of all proportion the more pungent aorist imperative. 
Comp. Justin Martyr, Apol. I 16, 6, with Professor Miller's statis- 
tics, A. J. P. XIII 425. Josephus has a tendency to overdo the 
participle (A. J. P. IX 154). The articular infinitive, which 
belongs to argument, is made to figure conspicuously in narrative 
(A. J. P. VIII 337). There is no just sense of sphere, of propor- 
tion. So here, ov /«/, however explained, belongs to the dramatic 
domain of classical Greek (A. J. P. Ill 202). It has very little 
scope outside of dialogue, and, in my judgment, can only be 
accounted for by a certain amount of passion. But it would be 
hard to see any special passion in many of the examples that 
Professor Ballantine cites, and we must suppose that the stress 
has been lost by over-familiarity. Swearing has no place in 
narrative, as Lucian has remarked emphatically (Quomodo his- 
toria, 11, II 19 R.), but the ordinary Hellenist is not troubled by 
that and uses his v>) Ala freely. Nothing seems to be more 
likely than that ov pf) has found its way into the LXX and the N. T. 
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from the range of everyday speech. The Hellenist picked up 
oi fit) as the Scythian archer picked it up in Ar. Thesm. 1108 : oiiei 
/X17 \akr)<ri <rv. It is not to be emended into the text of Pindar, 
O. 3, 45, and if it occurs in the oracular Parmenides (A. J. P. Ill 
203), it is only one more evidence of the essentially unpoetic 
character of his philosophic epic. Nor does it seem to me that 
Professor Jannaris, in his recently published Historical Greek 
Grammar (§ 1828), has cleared the matter up at all by his 
advocacy of the theory that oi fit) is a corruption of oi ^v, the 
very combination, by the way, which has been used by scholars 
to correct unruly oi /*ij's, as in Ar. Ranae, 508. 1 oi /x^k, of which oi 
lit) is supposed to be a corruption, Professor Jannaris calls a 
negative form of 7 ^v. "Hence," he adds, "in the N. T. oi ^(y) 
or rather oi/irjv and a/irjv or rather ^v hold the balance, 95 and 77 
times respectively." I have not been careful to count after Pro- 
fessor Jannaris, but I submit that it ought to have given him 
pause to find that, according to his own reckoning, the N. T. 
holds more ov w's than are to be found in the whole range of 
classic Greek. Professor Jannaris's oi ^(») theory carries with 
it, of course, the survival of the futural subjunctive in classical 
Greek, and it is a striking illustration of the fact that in historical 
syntax we cannot afford to neglect aesthetic syntax or the history 
of the department. Professor Jannaris cites among his arguments 
the non-occurrence of oi fiij in inscriptions. But who would look 
for oi /xij in inscriptions? Our Greek syntax would be much 
simplified if we restricted it to what may be found in Meisterhans. 
Not less striking is the illustration of the danger that besets the 
Greek of to-day in dealing with recondite problems of Greek 
syntax. The vernacular is apt to prevail over the historical 
sense, and many things besides the futural subjunctive give no 
shock to the consciousness (A. J. P. I 242). As 0a <j><ryns must 
deaden the sensibilities to the shock of oi /ujv <f>vyrjs, so the impos- 
sible aphaeresis postulated by oi ^v in certain passages might be 
welcome to a man whose mother-tongue is full of similar prod- 
elisions. 2 But the whole theory refutes itself and breaks down at 
the first serious application. 3 

1 Tyrrell on Eur. Bacch. 852. 

2 So. Tr. 978: ov fir) 'ffjeprif, Ar. Pax 1302: ov /tij 'nM8y, both cited by a 
reviewer in The Nation, Jan. 20, 1898. 

3 E. g. Xen. An. 4, 8, 13 : obdslc /ir/xsre fie'ivy. 



